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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The volumes here presented to the 
public, are offered as the commence- 
ment of a series, descriptive of the 
peculiar manners, customs, and cha- 
racter of the different nations of the 
globe. Agreeably to this plan the 
reader will obtain, within a moderate 
compass, and at a very cheap rate, 

VOL. I. A 
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considering the number and elegance 
of the embellishments, such circum- 
stantial details respecting the various 
branches of the great family of Man, 
as are not to be found in any of our 
systems of geography, but are to be 
gleaned only fron: a careful perusal of 
the accounts of those by whom they 
have been visited. 

Although, in the preparation of this 
work, which is partly compiled from 
writers of acknowledged authenticity, 
and partly from original materials, 
the Editor has chiefly kept in view 
the instruction and amusement of the 
juvenile student, he nevertheless flat- 
ters himself with the hope that its 
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utility will not be confined to schools 
or the youthful part of families ; but 
that even persons of maturer years, 
who may be induced to turn over its 
pages, will derive from it some acces- 
sion to their previous stock of infor- 
mation. 

It may not be improper to announce 
here, at the outset of the series, which 
is thus designed to exhibit a faithful 
representation of The World in 
Miniature, that the successive por- 
tions will follow at the rate of a 
volume per month ; so that Turkey, 
which is in a state of forwardness, 
illustrated by numerous interesting 
plates, will be ready for delivery in 

A 2 
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March. Russia, China, and Africa, 
will probably occupy the subsequent 
divisions. 



liMllODUCTlON. 



The Wendes, Venetes, or Slavo- 
nians, who, when they first became 
known in Europe, were settled on 
the frontiers of Italy towards Tyrol 
and Carniola, spread by degrees into 
Rh8etia,or the country of the Grisons, 
into Suabia, and probably into Fran- 
conia. This race at present occupies 
the whole space comprised between 
the countries above-mentioned and 
the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, on 
one side, and the Frozen Ocean on 

A3 
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the other. It was the descendants 
of the ancient Slavonians who pene- 
trated into Kamtschatka, peopled the 
Aleutian Islands, and perhaps crossed 
over to the North American continent. 
The population of Russia, part of 
Turkey, and the dominions of the 
house of Austria, consists almost ex- 
clusively of Slavonians. 

The Emperor Charles IV. at the 
commencement of his reign, made 
express enactments in the famous 
Golden Bull, (chap. 23,) binding all 
the electors to learn the Slavonian 
language, being apparently desirous 
to render it universal. The immortal 
Joseph II. himself, on assuming the 
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reins of government, thought it 
right to propose to his ministers the 
question, whether the Slavonian, or 
German, ought to be the predominant 
language of his empire. They de- 
cided in favour of the latter. 

The name which the modern nations 
of this race assume in preference is 
that of Slavenzi, or Slasvin, that is 
to say, the illustrious. 

All historians agree that the Sla- 
vonians, Venetes, or Sarmatians, ori- 
ginally dwelt on the banks of the 
Tanais, Pains Masotides, and Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, countries lying east- 
ward of lUyria and Dalmatia. 
Their mode of life, their dress and 
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their customs in general, closely re- 
semble those of the Tartai-s and the 
nations of the Caucasus. 

The Slavonians, in general, are ex- 
tremely brave. Those of the south, 
or the Dalmatians, were formerly dis- 
tinguished for cruelty, with which 
their descendants are still tinctured . 
Indeed, it is rem ark ed^ that ferocity 
is a much more common vice among 
the people of the south, than among 
those of the nor ih . Sober and patient, 
they would bow with submission to 
the yoke of the most absolute despo- 
tism, because they have no idea of a 
better government. They have at 
the same time more vivacity than the 
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Germans. No people are so fond of 
singing as the Russians ; and there 
is no nation which, without culture, 
possesses such an aptitude for poetry 
as the lllyrians. 

The Slavonian is frugal, yet gene- 
rous, and takes extreme delight in 
the practice of hospitality. Like 
most of the Asiatics he is disgust- 
ingly filthy, though passionately fond 
of bathing. This dirtiness is owing, 
in a great measure, to their houses 
being too confined. More than one 
family frequently live in the same 
hut, or even in the same room, amidst 
every kind of filth. 

The most violent outrages do not 
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rouse these people to revenge, at 
least if they have time for reflexion. 
They are phlegmatically good-tem- 
pered, like all the nations of the 
north. Death itself cannot alarm 
them. They seem to be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Hindoo 
proverb, which says, that **it is better 
to sit than stand, to sleep than wake, 
and that death is preferable to life, 
inasmuch as nothing can disturb its 
repose.'* 

The Slavonians, like other nations, 
are unfortunately no strangers to 
theft ; but they are less familiar with 
it than tribes which approximate 
nearer to the state of nature ; besides. 
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thoy seldom steal any other than 
articles of trifling value, such as 
fruit and other eatables. In com- 
mon with many other nations they 
are passionately addicted to spiritudus 
liquors, a propensity from which even 
those whose religion prohibits the 
use of them are not wholly exempt. 

The physical qualities of the ex- 
tensive nation known by the names 
of Slavonians, Wendes or Venetes, 
Gf tse, Jazyges, Antes and Serbians, 
vary much according to the climate 
of the countiy inhabited by its dif- 
ferent branches. The Russians and 
Tscheques, or Bohemians, are short 
and squat ; while the Illyiians, Croats 
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and Poles, are either tall or of s^ood 
stature, and well-proportioned. The 
qualities of the water have a power- 
ful influence on personal beauty and 
shape; so likewise have climate, 
food, and the physical or moral habits 
of nations. 

The different branches of the Sla- 
vonians are distinguished by parti- 
cular characteristics, as may be seen 
in the profiles which form the frontis- 
piece to this volume. The Slavonian 
is a Sauromatian, dwelling* to the 
north of the Carpathian mountains ; 
the Wende a descendant of the an- 
cient Jai)ides ; and the Illyrian an 
inhabitant of Croatia. 
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ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA 



UELIGIOxN OF THE ILLYRIANS IN 
GENERAL. 

The Slavonian tribes are not much 
enlig-litened on the subject of religion, 
the foundation of the social edifice. 
Like all the nations which possess little or 
nothing, and which, dependent on the 
will of a master, do not labour for 
themselves, they are fond of holidays 
and festivals. Impressed with profound 
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veneration for the ceremonies of their 
religion, they practice them most fre- 
quently without knowing or concerning 
themselves about their meaning and 
intention. Among them, as among all 
ignorant nations, the priests pass them- 
selves off for prophets. Their preachers, 
instead of inculcating the maxims of 
sound morality, confine their sermons to 
empty declamation and threats of hell. 
The common people, especially those 
who belong to the Greek church, pay 
much less respect to God than to their 
«aints. From this state of things the 
priests derive considerable advantages. 
If men or cattle are attacked by diseases, 
the altars are immediately covered with 
rich otierings. These superstitious no- 
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tious, wliich the priests find it their 
interest to encourage, are highly pre- 
judicial to the health of the people. 
The poor villagers, instead of resorting 
to salutary medicines, employ exorcisms 
and ceremonies rather magical than 
religious, to remove the spell which, as 
they suppose, some malicious person or 
other has set upon them or their cattle. 
Tlie worship of images is general among 
the Illyrians -, they make pilgrimages to 
such as are believed to possess the 
power of performing miracles ; and fre- 
quently, the more hideously ugly these 
images are, the more confidence is 
placed in them by people, who, never- 
theless, are denominated christians. It 
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is impossible to conceive the licen- 
tiousness with which their painters 
pourtray scenes representing hell and 
purgatory. 
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INHABITANTS OF THE GEILTHAL, OR 
SILAUZI. 

The Silauzi are a Slavonian tribe, 
which has spread toward the east of 
Europe and about the river Sila, whence 
it has derived its name. In the language 
of these people that word signifies the 
river of strength ; in German it is called 
Geilthal, or valley of the Geil, which is 
given to this district. It is a narrow 
valley, situated among the mountains of 
Carniola, having that country on the 
south, Carinthia on the north, and 
Styria on the east. The population has 
extended itself along the Drave, on the 
frontiers of Croatia. 

B 'J 
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The inhabitants of this valley are tall 
and well proportioned : they have a 
sallow complexion and very black hair. 
Such of them as live near calcareous 
mountains are free from goitres ; while 
those who dwell more northward are 
subject to that infirmity, as well as to 
cretinism, which consists in a total 
imbecility or suspension of all the 
bodily and mental powers. 

They are religious, but their piety is 
not carried to excess. The pilgrimages 
which they voluntarily make to the 
mountain of Laschari, or in the Slavo- 
nian language UsharU, are rather the 
effect of habit than enthusiasm. This 
sacred mountain, upon which stands a 
church, containing a wouder-worknig 
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image of the Blessed Virgin, is frequently 
a scene of pleasure. The young people 
of both sexes, after passing a couple of 
hours in visiting the prescribed stations 
along the mountain, glide down its 
steepest declivity upon a mere plank, in 
which manner they descend in less than 
twenty minutes. This amusement is 
not unattended with danger ^ but they 
trust themselves to an experienced guide* 
who conducts the plank by various 
circuitous windings down the side of the 
mountain, avoiding the precipices with 
astonishing dexterity. 

These happy people display never- 
ceasing gaiety. On holidays when they 
leave the church, they assemble on the 
green to dance and regale themselves. 
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These dances are little more than a 
succession of leaps and capers. The 
man several times changes his partner, 
who frequently takes off his hat and 
puts it upon his head again with 
great vivacity. During the dance the 
men sing their national songs, which are 
destitute of harmony, and the language 
of which is sometimes extremely in- 
decent. The instruments that form the 
accompaniment are the gofle^ a kind of 
violin, the tambourine, and a wretched 
doubk bass \ but it is frequently the case 
tliat a bagpipe (duda) composes the 
whole orchestra. 

The ceremonies of marriage are nearly 
the same as those observed in Carniola, 
and which will be described in the next 
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article. The inhabitants of the Geilthal 
seldom take wives out of their own 
villages, but prefer going to a distance 
in quest of a partner. The day fixed 
for the nuptials having arrived, the 
bridegroom repairs on horseback to 
fetch his bride, places her on the saddle 
before him^ and thus (conveys her to the 
church. At the ball, which is inva- 
riably given on such an occasion, there 
is ahvays a principal female dancer, who 
i^ distinguished from the rest by the 
abundance of tlie ribbons with which 
her hair is adorned. Though the festi- 
vities last two days, no wanton profusion 
or waste attends them. 

The people of tlie Geilthal are not 
Juucii addicted to agricultural labours. 
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from which they are doubtless deterred 
by the nature of their climate, a late 
spring, a premature winter, or a stormy 
summer, frequently making great havoc 
among their crops. The men, there- 
fore, prefer the profession of muleteers, 
or carriers, to that of husbandmen ; and 
their wives seek services in the neigh- 
bouring towns. They dry their grain 
by placing it upon platforms erected in 
the open fields, which they call kosonz. 
The dress of these people is original ; 
but formerly it was still more singular 
than it is at present. The men have 
short hair ; the high-crowned sugar-loaf 
hats, of a green or black colour, are 
daily becoming more rare among them ; 
they now wear them much more com- 
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monly with very low crowns, and 
made of felt in winter and straw in 
summer. Round the neck they have 
nothing but a plaited frill (pramesh) 
sewed to the shirt. The waistcoat, 
Qilehz) which is red, is fastened by braces 
to green trowsers, and over it they wear 
a brown doublet. Their winter-dress, 
composed of sheep skin, is called kos- 
mata ; the trowsers reach no lower than 
the middle of the leg ; the stockings are 
of white worsted, and they have sandals, 
or slippers, of bark, which they term 
opanke. 

The women let their hair hang in long 
tresses, which the unmarried females in- 
termix with ribbons of silk, or red 
worsted. The head-dress of the married 
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women consists of a kind of round cap, 
V hich is sometimes fastened above with 
a black ribbon. They wear also a neck- 
lace of glass beads, made to imitate 
coral, and a broad muslin ruff, or frill, 
with very small plaits. Their short- 
sleeved jacket is usually red, the petti- 
coat and apron blue, with borders of a 
strongly contrasted colour -, wide ruffles 
hang down at the elbow, and in winttT 
a brown cloak covers the whole. Their 
petticoats seldom reach much lower 
thaii the knee. This dress is cxtrc.r.ely 
li^-ht, and most suitable for these moun- 
taineers. Their stockings arc of white 
or ccloured worsted; their sandals ar 
tied vv'ith ribbons or thongs ; the waist 
U c;u'irch?d with ii -Irdle of bhielv fur. 
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adorned with small plates of copper, 
and to the end of it is suspended a closed 
knife. The Illyrian women rarely wear 
hats, unless obliged to do so by rain or 
the heat of the sun; in general they 
carry them hanging by a ribbon to the 
arm. 

It is from the Illyrian peasants, and 
those of the Geilthal in particular, that 
the Italian theatre has ])orrovved the 
dress of some of its buffoons. That of 
the men, which is accurately described 
above, bears some resemblance to the 
costume of various burlesque characters 
in the ancient shows . 

The people of this country very sel- 
dom eat butcher's meat, subsisting al- 
most entirely upon vegetables. The 
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only intoxicatmg liquors which they 
allow themselves, are a small quantity 
of wine, and a kind of beer, which, by 
its bitterness, is extremely disagreeable 
to strangers. This last mentioned 
liquor is brewed by means of red-hot 
stones thrown into large tubs contain- 
ing the malt diluted with a great quan- 
tity of water. AVhen these stones are 
taken out, they are laid in the yard till 
wanted again for the like purpose. In 
this situation they are liable to be co- 
vered with all sorts of filth — an addi- 
tional reason why strangers should ab- 
stain from thi» beverage. 
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INHABITANTS OF CARNIOLA. 

The name of Cariiiola, in German 
Krain, is derived from the Slavonian 
word Krai, which signifies the borderers, 
denoting that they are the westernmost of 
all the Slavonians. They actually ex- 
tend as far as the Adriatic Sea. 

The people of Carniola are also called 
Garenzi, or Mountaineers, from the 
nature of the country which they in- 
habit. Their mountains were anciently 
denominated the Julian Alps. Toward 
the south, however, amid these lofty 
mountains are two plains, one of which 
is dry and the other marshy. There is 
not a village upon either. 

c 2 
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The natives of Carniola give to their 
country the appellation of Krainska 
Deshela. They are tall and well pro- 
portioned. The women are distinf^uished 
by their ruddy complexion, the fresh- 
ness of which is heightened by ex- 
tremely sparkling eyes, and jet hlack 
hair. They are a sprightly merry 
people, and live very frugally. They 
enjoy a pure air, and drink scarcely any 
thing but water, which distils by a thou- 
sand secret channels from their lofty 
mountains, covered during the greatest 
part of the year withsnovv and ice. Their 
food consists almost entirely of buck- 
wheat meal ; yet they are not strangers 
to the use of bread. With the meal just 
mentioned they make a kind of hasty 
pudding ; and, when it is of a proper 
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consistence, they mix it with butter, 
lard, or milk, and salt. This dish, called 
in the country sterz, is very substantial. 
They also make sourcrout with cabbag^e, 
and use turnips for the same purpose. 
These roots they also peel and dry, that 
they may have a supply of them all the 
year round. They consume very little 
animal food, and a still less quantity of 
ardent spirits. Their neighbours to the 
south and east cultivate vineyards, so 
that wine is within the reach of all but 
persons of the very lowest class. 

Almost all these people live in wooden 
huts, like their ancestors, the Slavo- 
nians ', not but that some stone houses 
are to be seen in the villages situated in 
the plains ; but among the mountains 

c 3 
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you meet with scarcely any otlier than 
miserable detached cots, with a single 
window, or rather hole, for the ad- 
mission of air, scarcely large enough to 
put your head through. These huts, 
like those of the Russians, are built of 
the trunks of pine trees, laid one upon 
another. Sometimes the trees are en- 
tire, at others cut in two. At the four 
corners are large stones which serve 
for the foundation. The interstices be- 
tween the logs are stopped up with moss, 
and sometimes plaistered over with 
mortar. The interior is warmed by 
stoves, there being no fire-places or 
chimneys. 

If the villages are ill built, the 
churches, on the other hand, are very 
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solid, and even elegant structures, and 
especial attention is paid to the em- 
bellisliment of the steeple in particular. 
One church is not thought sufficient for 
a village ; there are frequently seven, 
eight, or nine, in one parish. They are si- 
tuated on hills, at the distance of a league 
from one another, and are consecrated to 
different saints ; but they are not visited 
oftener than once a year, at most. There 
is no minister attached to these mountain 
churches ; and the priests who perform 
divine service there are obliged every 
time to bring with them all their para- 
phernalia. The days of these solemn 
festivals are celebrated by the pa- 
rishioners with feasting and rejoicings, 
itinerant viclualiers open shops in tents 
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and verdant booths. After divine ser- 
vice, the people fall to dancing and 
drinking, and both are prolonged till the 
night is very far advanced. The erection 
of these superfluous churches is a very 
heavy burden upon the country people, 
and the priests are incessantly exhorting 
their parishioners to contribute towards 
the building of such structures. 

In winter, when the mountaineers 
have nothing to do, six or eight young 
fellows go out together on a begging ex- 
pedition, with a wretched musician at 
their head. In every place through 
which they pass, they lay persons in easy 
circumstances under contribution, and 
set the girls a-dancing. The money 
which they obtain by their importuni- 
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ties is professedly destined for a reli- 
gious purpose; but, as tlie collectors 
must subsist upon the produce, little or 
nothing is left ; besides which they are 
almost always drunk, and it is scarcely 
possible tliat quarrels should not soon 
arise among them. 

These people are still swayed by the 
same ridiculous superstitions as pre- 
vailed in the dark ages, when the monks 
were the only professors of medicine, 
and when they had recourse for the cure 
of diseases to holy water, relics of saints, 
rosaries, and all sorts of amulets. Dr. 
Ilacquet, who practised several years as 
a physician in this country, had to con- 
tend with numberless prejudices, and 
ran the greatest ribks. The bishops and 
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inferior clergy threatened him on all 
sides. The monks were compelled to 
preach against him, and to denounce 
him as a miscreant and atheist. 

This gentleman conceived the idea of 
founding a theatre of anatomy, when 
the people were stupid enough to 
imagine that he secretly designed to 
murder all the red-haired persons he 
could lay hold of, that he might sell 
their blood to an ex-jesuit of Vienna, 
for the purpose of being employed in 
making gold. There really lived at the 
time in that city a priest who expended 
immense sums of money in experiments 
for fixing mercury. The rumours cir- 
culated on this subject at length became 
so alarming, that Dr. Hacquet was 
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ol)Hged to change his name in order to 
prosecute his travels in lUyria. Though 
an orthodox Catliolic, he was pointed at 
as a Lutheran — a denomination syno- 
nymous, according to the ideas of the 
people of this country, with that of 
heathen. 

The silly confidence of these people 
in their saints occasioned, in \774y the 
loss of more than four hundred houses 
in the city of Laybach. A fire broke 
out there, the progress of which might 
easily have been checked, but for the 
stupidity of the populace, who limited 
their efforts to the invocation of St. 
Florian, and even when the church of 
that saint was totally consumed, the 
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confidence which they placed m liim 
was not in the least diminished. 

The principal festivals of the people 
of Carniola are the consecration of 
churches, weddings, pilgrimages, and 
St. John's day, which is celebrated with 
bonfires : as for popular amusements, 
they have none. Their songs, com- 
posed in a rude provincial dialect, are as 
barren of ideas as they are wretched in 
style; and they are strangers to the art 
of modulation. The violin, double bass, 
tambourine, and bark flutes, are the 
whole of their musical instruments. In 
their dances they are as boisterous as 
their neighbours of the Geilthal. 

It is in the winter evenings that the 
yc^ung people of both sexes form those 
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•acquaintances with eacii oilier wlii.'li 
lead to matrimony. The cottages in 
which neighbours assemble are lighted 
at a very small expense, perhaps merely 
with a splinter of fir : or a single candle 
serves for ten or a dozen spinners. 
Each of these, while tuniing her wheel, 
converses with her sweetheart, who is 
seated beside her, and the evening is 
enlivened by the relation of merry 
stories. The women spin thread not 
only from hemp and flax, but also from 
the fibres of the nettle. The latter they 
prepare in the same manner as the 
Baschkirs, the Ostiaks, and other Si- 
berian tribes. 

When a young man wishes to marry, 
he usually sends a messenger, called 
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sunbazhi, to his mistress. If the pro- 
posal is approved, another mediator, 
denominated shenen, undertakes the ne- 
goeiations relative to the dowry : when 
the whole is settled little presents are 
mutually made by the parties. After 
the betrothal the guests are invited by 
the drug' and drushiza, or conductor and 
conductress of the bride. On the wed- 
ding day, an old man, Harashim, re- 
pairs to the house of the bridegroom, 
and then proceeds to fetch the bride at 
the head of a numerous assemblage, 
playing on different instruments and 
firing pistols by the way. The bride is 
dressed in all her finery: flowers of 
rosemary, and ribbons of every colour 
are entwined in her hair. After the aup* 
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tial ceremony, the company sit down to 
an entertainment, which the staraskhia 
has taken care to provide. Next 
to him are placed the bridegroom, the 
bride, the teta or bride's mother, and 
then the conductor and conductress of 
the bride. It is the starashina who 
directs every thing, who carves for the 
guests, and in short takes upon himself 
all the honours of the feast. 

At many weddings, during the first 
repast they have dancing, fiddling, and 
grotesque performances to divert the 
company. Sometimes, towards the con- 
clusion of the entertainment, an enor- 
mous cake, called pogazha is brought 
in ; but it is now more common to have 
a large dish covered with buttered rolls 
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(strukli). These rolls are placed before 
a man who represents the cook : a great 
noise is made about him with pots, pans, 
and other culinary utensils, as if to pre- 
vent him from distributing the rolls 
among the guests. The supposed cook, 
however, performs his office with great 
composure ; he places his rolls upon a 
table to which each person goes and 
takes a portion on his plate, not for- 
getting to drop into a dish near them 
some money for the cook. Next ap- 
pears a musician bringing a waiter, on 
which is a glass of wine adorned with 
rosemary. He goes round the table and 
helps all the company. While each is 
drinking, the musician plays a tune on 
his violin, and he is rewarded for \ih 
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trouble with a piece of money which is 
laid upon his waiter. 

When all the guests have taken as 
much as they please, the bride is led to 
the house of the bridegroom, with music, 
and escorted by the whole party, who 
keep up the festivities all night, re- 
pairing to the house of the bride's 
mother and other places, dancing where- 
ever they stop, and making copious li- 
bations to Bacchus. When the new- 
married couple are not in absolutely 
indigent circumstances, the wedding 
lasts three days and even longer. If 
one of them, and especially the woman, 
has been previously married, at the 
moment when the party sets out for the 
church, the populace pour forth all 
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sorts of abuse, and keep up by the way 
a continual din with frying'-pans, tongs, 
shovels, and other instruments of iron. 

The baptism of children takes place 
on the eighth day after their birtli, and 
is also celebrated with feasting. It was 
formerly customary to have several 
sponsors for each child, and among the 
mountains there are still places where so 
many as four are invited, all of whom 
make presents to the mother and con- 
tribute to the entertainment which ac- 
companies the ceremony. 

Funerals are very simple. In several 
villages they give, after the week de- 
voted to mourning, an entertainment 
called sedmina, which signifies the feast 
of the seventh day, from the word sedem. 
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seven. This entertamincut, and of 
course the prayers of the church, are 
deferred till after Lent, for such per- 
sons as die during that time of absti- 
nence. 

The inhabitants of Carniola leave the 
providino- of subsistence for their cattle 
almost entirely to bountiful nature. 
Thc'r stables and cow-houses are mise- 
rable and filthy j and they ricver think 
of removing the dung from them during 
the whole winter. In a country where the 
poorest soil yields two crops a year, ma- 
nure is extremely valuable. Most of the 
farmers keep more oxen and cows than 
they can properly support, with a view 
to obtain so much the greater quantity 
of dung, not considering that two beasts 
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well fed and in good condition are more 
profitable in this particular than four 
lean, half-starved animals. The conse- 
quence of this treatment is, that in win- 
ter the cows give scarcely any milk, 
and in spring they are liable to various 
diseases. 

On the majestic current of the Save, 
in Illyria, are frequently seen floats 
which remind us of those of the Egyp- 
tians. They are composed of earthen 
vessels placed with the mouth downward 
and strongly fastened together. On these 
singular rafts men and goods are carried 
along in perfect safety. 

The keeping of bees is followed with 
great attention and success in Carniola. 
These valuable insects, indeed, give 
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considenibie trouble in those parts 
where the nourishment proper for them 
is but scanty. They are moved about 
in the night in carriages, to which the 
hives are suspended. This removal is 
attended with little difficulty, each hive 
consisting only of six boards joined to- 
gether. In the front of every hive there 
is always a painting of some animal, 
plant, or saint. 

The methods pursued here in hunt- 
ing differ but little from those practised 
in other countries. In the environs of 
Laybach, they spread nets on the bor- 
ders of the extensive marshes to catch 
wild ducks, cranes, and other birds of 
that class. There are very few lakes 
and swamps in Europe that arc frc- 
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quented in spring and autumn by such 
numbers of birds of passage as this ex- 
tensive marshy which is upwards of a 
league iir breadth. Dr. Hacquet is of 
opinion, that this is the first station at 
which those birds rest on their flight 
from Italy and Egypt. In the gizzards 
of many cranes he found pieces of 
metal, which evidently came from the 
soil of Egypt, such as small copper coins, 
nails with heads resembling those of 
arrows, &c. 

In the Gorenzi or Upper Carniola, 
where no vines are reared, attention is 
paid to tillage. The vegetable mould 
is of little depth, and the other strata 
very shallow. The corn is dried on 
scaffolds raised in the open fields. Mr. 
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Anton, a distinguished German writer, 
conjectures, with great plausibility, that 
this practice is a relic of the nomadic 
state among the inhabitants of Carniola. 
The same custom prevails among the 
Zaporogian Cossacl<s, who lead a wan- 
dering life, and among the Tartars of 
Bessarabia. 

These people have learned various 
arts from the Germans : they are not in 
general deficient in capacity, but they 
want perseverance. When they are 
kept under a severe discipline, they 
surpass the Germans in diligence and 
activity. In the mines of Hydria the 
same man is both carpenter and mason, 
and performs whatever is required of him 
with extraordinary intelligence. 
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Notwitlistandinuf the poverty of this 
province, and the unkiiidness with which 
it has been treated by nature, it is 
distinguished from the rest of Illyria by 
the progress of several of its natives in 
the sciences. Carniola has had more 
than one historian. In 1693 an aca- 
demy of sciences was founded here, with 
the title of Aeademia Operosorurriy but 
this institution did not last a century. 
About fifty years ago, a large map of 
the country was drawn up in twelve 
sheets. Natural history has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated here, in consequence 
of the multiplicity of plants, insects, 
minerals, salts, volcanic productions, 
and petrifactions which the country 
ofiers to the researches of scientific men. 
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It is the first province of the Aiistriau 
empire in which professorships of mine- 
ralogy, mining, and practical chemistry 
were founded. Those institutions were 
not, indeed, of long duration, but termi- 
nated with their founders, who, more- 
over, were all foreigners, chiefly Italians 
and Germans, as may be inferred from 
the names of Sabellici, Valvasor, Scopoli, 
Bauzer, Schonleben, Dalmatinus, Stein- 
berg, Tholberg, &c. 

Linhard very justly observes that 
artifice and falsehood are the effects of 
the situation of the people of Carniola, 
and not features of their national cha- 
racter. They are not addicted to theft, 
and when they do steal it is only articles 
«f little consequence. A very unjust 
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prejudice prevails agains4; them in 
Austria, to such a degree, that the natives 
of Carniola have often been necessitated 
to deny their country, and to give 
themselves out for Illyrians. 

They celebrate certain festivals, for 
instance Easter, in their language Velik^ 
anozhy and Christmas, which they call 
Boshiszhy by eating cakes made of honey 
and almonds. 

The men wear their hair short, while 
the women have theirs turned up in a 
braid on the crown of the head, and cut 
on the sides only. Both sexes have in 
general dark brown hair and eyes. The 
men shave their beards ; they wear in 
winter a round black hat, and in summer 
one of straw : in either case it is adorned 
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with a coloured ribbon, the two ends of 
which hang down behind. They have 
no frill round the neck. Their dress 
consists of a very long shirt, embroidered 
about the neck, but without a collar, 
and held together in front by a button 
or a pin. The waistcoat, w^hich they 
use in winter only, is almost invariably 
red, with small metal buttons. They 
have lastly a surtout, without buttons, 
fastened merely by a pair of clasps j it is 
usually lined with red, has no pockets, 
and reaches to the knees. The trowsers 
are short, and made of a black stuff, 
manufactured by themselves, partly of 
flax, and partly of wool; it is the same 
that the Italians term mezzalana- From 
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a passage in the book of Job we learn 
that this fabric was known at a very 
remote period of antiquity . The trowsers 
are more awkwardly made than those of 
any other nation, being cut down so low 
above as scarcely to cover the hips. 

In winter they dress in sheep-skin. 
Their stockings, of white worsted, are 
knitted by their wives, but in such a 
coarse manner, that one person can 
make three pair of them in a day. 
They wear boots the whole year round. 
The men, seldom having pockets, carry 
a small bag, made of some kind of skin, 
and tied with leather thongs, slung over 
the shoulders. They are not accustomed 
to wear cloaks: when, therefore, they 
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would describe a person as a vagabond, 
they say, he is a plazjhar — that is, a 
man with a doak. 

The shepherds of the mountains wear 
wooden shoes, because leather soles 
would be too quickly worn out by the 
roughness of the rocks. 

The women dress with simplicity and 
yet with elegance. The hair, both of 
tiie married and single, is collected into 
two tresses ; the latter, after tying them 
with a red ribbon, sometimes let them 
hang do\vn behind ; but in general they 
are turned up on the head round a metal 
hoop, and fastened in front with a 
bandeau of black velvet, which sets off 
to great advantage the fairness of their 
complexions. In some places the bandeau 
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is four or five inches broad, and fastened 
behind with tinsel. Unmarried females 
alone wear this bandeau, over which 
they never put a cap. The married 
women have a linen cap bordered with 
lace, which entirely covers the hair, and 
is fastened round the head with a ribbon 
of cloth of gold, or covered with 
embroidery. Over the cap they wear a 
white handkerchief, which is never 
assumed by single women, except in 
bad weather, or to protect themselves 
from the heat of the sun. 

The chemise has very wide sleeves trim- 
med with lace. The stays are bordered 
with some glaring colour, and lace before. 
The rest of the dress is of a dark 
colour, and frequently of black silk. 
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The apron is sometimes bordered with a 
ribbon two inches broad. The girdle, of 
leather, is covered with plates of white 
or yellow metal; it is fastened with 
silver or plated clasps, and a knife is 
suspended from it. 

The female peasants wear red worsted 
stockings, which bag in folds about the 
ancle. In summer they go barefoot; 
and in winter wear low-heeled shoes, 
and rarely boots. In very cold weather 
they throw over their ordinary garments 
a black cloak, bordered with ribbons, 
and lined with red fur. In summer the 
married women have a complete dress of 
white linen. 

The reason why this costume has 
been so long retained without alteration 
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is, because Garniola is so seldom visited 
by strangers, excepting perhaps military 
men. Garniola was formerly an almost 
unknoAvn country to the rest of Austria. 
When a nobleman of this province was 
setting out on horseback for Vienna, he 
took leave of all his acquaintances and 
friends like a person embarking for the 
ne^v^ world. 

It was in the reign of the Emperor 
Charles VI., that this country began to 
have a commercial intercourse wdth 
Austria. The port of Trieste was at 
this period much frequented by the 
Spaniards, and this circumstance sug- 
gested the expediency of constructing 
high-roads to communicate with the 
rest of the Austrian dominions. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century 
there were in all Carniola but two per- 
sons who kept their carriages, namely 
the vice-dome or vidame of the country, 
and the bishop of Laybach ; and even 
these were but miserable equipages. All 
the nobility of both sexes travelled on 
horseback to the capital. 

The attachment of the inhabitants of 
Carniola to their native mountains is 
inexpressible ; they will long submit to 
all imaginable hardships, famine not 
excepted, before they can resolve to 
quit them. In order to form some con- 
ception of the love w hich they bear to 
their country, it is sufficient to visit the 
southern part of the province. Here 
you meet with wretched huts scattered 
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on desolate mountains. To raise a little 
grain the poor inhabitants are obliged to 
bring thither earth to fill up the hollows, 
and yet they are frequently in want of 
corn. They are then obliged to subsist 
upon their few goats and sheep, and 
these they have to drive several miles to 
water. Upon these mountains there are 
few woods, and consequently few springs, 
and, moreover, the numerous subter- 
raneous caverns contribute to absorb the 
little water that there is. 

As if it were not sufficient that nature 
should have denied her most valuable 
gifts to this country, the elements also 
seem to be combined against it. The 
dreadful north-east wind, here called 
borfty sweeps away the earth and the 
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vegetables growing upon it j nay, such is 
its violence, that it precipitates men 
and animals from the tops of the rocks, 
and overturns waggons weighing several 
thousands of pounds. 
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THE I8TR1ANS 

When the Romans penetrated to the 
coast of Istria, they found that the in- 
habitants worshipped the goddess Isis, 
and hence the name which they gave to 
this country. Most of the peasantry 
are of Slavonian origin, but the mari- 
time towns are peopled by Venetians or 
Italians. The former speak the Dalma- 
tian or Illyrian dialect, and the latter a 
corrupt Italian. 

The south of Istria, from east to west, 
is entirely surrounded by the sea of 
Liburnia : the northern part which ad- 
joins Carniola is mountainous and bar- 
ren, but the fiea-shore is covered with 
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vineyards and woods of olive trees. The 
oil made from the latter is scarcely in- 
ferior in quality to that of Provence. 
The olives are gathered mXh great care, 
and the oil, extracted from them by 
means of a press of a peculiar form, is 
deposited in marble urns or sarcophagi, 
works of the Romans, which are dug up 
from time to time in the fields. The 
country produces ten kinds of wine, 
some of which my be compared with 
the growth of Belai in Burgmidy. Not- 
withstanding all these resources the in- 
habitaats are very poor. 

The climate is hot and unhealthy. 
The habitual food of the people is po- 
lenta i and wine is so common as to 
form the daily beverage of the most 
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indigent peasants. The inhabitants of 
the coast never want a supply of good 
fish and especially of pilchards. 

Timber for building being very scarce, 
almost all the houses are of stone; 
hence the habitations of the Istrians are 
more spacious and make a better ap- 
pearance than those of the other Slavo- 
nians. They scarcely ever have stoves, 
but fire-places in the Italian style. 

The churches, on the other hand, are 
less splendid than those of Upper Car- 
niola. The ministers who officiate in 
them are but little respected, aad still 
worse paid. Most of the priests are 
therefore obliged to apply themselves 
to the cultivation of a field or a vhie- 
yard by way of increasing their income. 
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Dr. Hacquet one day found the bishop 
of Petina m an old ruinous building, 
seated with his attendants round a fire- 
place dug in the ground, and taking a 
very humble and frugal repast. Many of 
the priests know not a word of Latin, but 
perform divine service in the national lan- 
guage that they may be understood by all. 

The Istrians are of middling stature 
and well proportioned 3 they have dark 
complexions and black h^. Ii\ their 
character they form a medium between 
the Slavonians and Italians, Murders 
are not frequent among them, but the 
inhabitants of the mountains are often 
driven by dire necessity to robbery. 

The women are tolerably handsome. 
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but they cannot be held up as models of 
attention to their children. 

The dance of the Istrians appears to 
be an imitation of that of the Greeks : 
men and women turn round in a circle 
holding together by handkerchiefs and 
making all sorts of capers and gesticu- 
lations. This dance is called kolloy and 
is chiefly met with in the country. A 
kind of minuet is also performed in the 
mountains. The poor dance to the sound 
of a double flute called iudaUze ; the 
others have instruments of different 
kinds, such as the guitar, violin, bag- 
pipes, &c. 

The ceremonies attending weddings 
among people of the lower class are 
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rather singular. The lover has no need 
to address himself to the female whose 
hand he is desirous of obtaining ; he 
commissions two of his relatives to de» 
maud her of her father, and the negoci- 
ations are generally much protracted. 
The nuptials being agreed upon, the 
bridegroom presents a ring to his mis- 
tress. On the day appointed for the 
wedding, the bridegroom is joined by 
the starashina and other friends, all on 
horseback. According to the custom of 
some villages, one of the horsemen gal- 
lops before, sounding a horn : he is fol- 
lowed by another bearing a flag with an 
apple stuck on the point of the staff. 
Their caps are adorned with plumes of 
peacocks' feathers. In this manner the 
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cavalcade proceeds to the house of the 
bride, to whom the bridegroom presents 
some articles of dress. Custom re- 
quires the wedding folks to address a 
speech to the first person they meet 
with at the door; and to embarrass 
them, an old woman masked, or the 
bride herself, is purposely sent out. 
Should the starashina make some gross 
mistake, it serves to heighten the mirth 
of the whole company. 

Sometimes the deveri, or conductor 
of the bride, who is kept on purpose in 
the back part of the house, puts on the 
bride her best stockings and shoes, and 
a robe called f/ezherma, and places on 
her head the petsha, or white handker- 
chief, which is,the ordinary head-dress of 
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almost all the Slavonian womeih To 
this be adds a wreath of rosemary, or 
other odoriferous plants, entwined with 
flowers and paper. Thus accoutred they 
proceed to clmrch to obtain from the 
priest the nuptial benediction. It was 
formerly usual, at the moment when the 
words of union were pronounced, for 
the bride and the females who attended 
her to fall upon the bridegroom, seize 
him by the hair and drag him out of the 
church. This part of the ceremony is 
no longer observed. 

The entertainment which succeeds 
the religious rites, is under the di- 
rection of the starashina. It consists 
in general of mutton, poultry, and a 
kind of pastry called /io/az. No beve- 
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rage is drunk but pure wine and in full 
bumpers. Three toasts arc given at the 
commencement of the repast. 

After dinner the new-married couple 
fall on their knees before the parents of 
the bride (the father of tlie bridegroom 
is never present) and receive their bene- 
diction. The parents add, by way of 
prophecy, that their union will certainly 
prove happy and fruitful. A young 
child is placed on the lap of the bride, 
and this is considered as a favourable 
omen. 

The starashina comes next day to visit 
the young wife and to apprize her of all 
her domestic occupations. A dinner is 
given in the same style as the preceding 
day; the younger part of the company 
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join in merry dances, while the old 
folks amuse one another with telling 
stories. 

At the marriage of a widower or 
widow, an infernal noise is made the 
whole night before the house of the 
new-married couple : but they may, in- 
deed, purchase an exemption from this 
disturbance by giving wine to the per- 
sons who attended the \vedding. 

Few superstitious notions prevail in 
this country ; nevertheless stories of 
spectres and vampyres are current here, 
and on high festivals offerings of millet 
are carried to the churches, in order to 
obtain crops returning ten for one. Under 
the influence of a most baneful preju- 
dice, the poor female peasants, in 
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dangerous labours, were formerly ar- 
customecl, especially if they were not 
married, to have recourse to amulets 
blessed by their priests, and to disdain 
all other assistance. 

The dress of the Istrians is by no 
means uniform ; its general character 
is as follows : — 

The men wear a low black felt hat 
with so narrow a brim, that it cannot 
protect them either from the sun or ram. 
Their hair is cropped all round. The 
shirt has a narrow collar, and over it 
they put the hela^ a short jacket of 
coarse white woollen cloth, the sleeves 
of which are turned back to the shoulder. 
Over these garments, they wear, in 
winter, a brown great coat. Their 
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trowsers are black, or striped wkite and 
brown, and tied below the knees with 
strings. JMost of them have at their 
girdle a purse or pouch into which they 
put all sorts of trifles. Their stocking's 
are of thread or white worsted, and 
their shoes, which they call opankcy are 
of undressed leather. 

The women, both in winter and sum- 
mer, wear gowns of white linen, and 
over them, in the cold season, which is 
here of short duration, they have sur- 
touts of black stuff. They turn back 
the hair upon the head, and cover it 
with a kind of turban of white linen, 
twisted in such a manner that one of 
the ends of the handkerchief falls upon 
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the left shoulder. The chemise covers 
the whole of the neck, where it is fastened 
by a button and forms several plaits ; 
and over it is a wide linen gown without 
sleeves. Their shoes are of a peculiar 
form, very high in the quarter and tied 
with a string over the instep. The Istrian 
women wear a belt round the waist in 
which they commonly carry a nosegay. 
The belt also serves to support a dis- 
tatF which is fixed in it behind, and is 
the indispensable companion of these 
women, who are continually spinning. 
Those who reside on the sea-coast may 
be daily seen riding to market on their 
asses, singing and pursuing this occu- 
pation. It is no doubt to preserve the 
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flax on the clistafFfrom injury by any ac- 
cidental contact that the upper part is 
surrounded by a ring or hoop. 

It is contrary to the plan of this work 
to enter into geographical details. It 
would, nevertheless, be absurd to treat 
of the Istrians, without taking some 
notice of their principal sea-port. 

Trieste, says the author of A Tour 
through Istria and Dalmatia, situated 
at the extremity of the gulf of the same 
name, was not long since a mere road- 
stead. Among the plans which the 
court of Vienna has steadily pursued 
for its political aggrandizement, it never 
ceased to cherish a wish to obtain some 
importance among the maritime powers, 
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and to possess in consequence a military 
post. 

The empress Maria Theresa serious- 
ly took up a project of which her pre- 
decessors had merely felt the advan- 
tage, without troubling themselves about 
its execution. She resolved to avail 
herself of the favourable situation of 
Trieste, and to make it an important 
place, combining the two-fold character 
of a commercial and naval depot. The 
plans were settled and the works com- 
menced in 1750. A spot suitable for 
ship-building was selected and a dock- 
yard formed ; and the foundations were 
laid for magazines for the rigging, vic- 
tualling and equipment of vessels. A 
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rope-manufactory, forges, ovens and 
hospitals, were successively erected. In 
short, Maria Theresa neglected nothing 
that could contribute to the speedy ele- 
vation of this new establishment to that 
splendour which she destined for it ; 
and it was not h)ng before the Austrian 
flag, floating for the first time on the 
seas, proclaimed to Europe the exist- 
ence of Trieste. 

In general, observes the same author, 
the country people of Venetian Istria 
have none of the industry of the inha- 
bitants of Trieste : the former, on the 
contrary, are lazy in the extreme. The 
soil is uncommonly fertile, and the 
traveller cannot forbear lamenting the 
apathy of these people, when he sees 
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how they slight the kind invitations of 
nature. The sea, whose stores ought 
by right to be reserved for those who 
dwell upon an ungrateful soil, here 
frustrates the efforts of agriculture, by 
furnishing indolence with supplies that 
are obtained readily and without fatigue, 
since the fishermen have no occasion to 
go far from the shore. Oil and wine 
are therefore the only articles that man 
demands of the soil of this country, 
and it yields them in profusion 

A strong argument may be adduced 
in refutation of these assertions of the 
author respecting the causes that en- 
courage the extreme indolence of the 
Istrians. Tliis country was formerly 
much more populous than it is at 
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present, and yet the great nuni])er of 
fishermen did not prevent the agricul- 
tural class from bein^^ still more nu- 
merous. The new direction taken by 
commerce after the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope and America, is 
in our opinion the chief cause of the 
revolutions which the coasts of the 
Adriatic Sea and even Sicily have ex- 
perienced. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
Istria, says M. Cassas, is the beauty of 
its forests. From them the republic 
of Venice derived the greatest part of 
the timber consumed by its navy : but 
this belt of forests probably contributes 
to the general unhealthiness of the 
whole country, especially of the Vene- 
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tian part. It is possible that this inclo- 
siire obstructs the currents of air from 
the east-north-east and the north-north- 
east, and prevents them from dispersing 
the unwholesome exhalations that rise 
from the marshy tracts lying along the 
shore and also extending considerably 
inland. 
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THE JAPIDES. 



iStrabo informs us, that the Greeks 
gave the appellation of Scythians to all 
the northern nations. The tribes now 
denominated Zhitzhe, Karstians, and 
PoiJilanSy in the south of Carniola, are 
the real Japides or Japodes of the an- 
cients, or at least occupy the same 
country as they did. This tract for- 
merly exhibited nothing but bare and 
dreary mountains, which, at the present 
day, are less naked and less sterile. 

What is the origin of the Japides ? 
This is a point concerning which scho- 
lars would scaicely have puzzled their 
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brains, liad not the name seemed to 
bear some resemblance to that of Ja- 
phet. It is not, however, more proba- 
ble that these people are descended in a 
direct line from the third son of Noah, 
than it is reasonable to suppose that 
they spring from the stock of the Huns 
or Gepides who accompanied Attila. 

The country of the Japides is a moun- 
tainous tract, very much exposed to 
the hurricanes produced by the north- 
west wind. So tremendous is their vio- 
lence that it is necessary to build the 
houses very low. For the same reason 
the churches have no steeples ; the bell 
is therefore suspended from a beam 
placed transversely on pillars of stone. 
Strangers travelling from Trieste to 
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Germany, wliile this dreadful wind is 
blowing, ought to take the precaution 
of consulting the people of the country 
and strictly follow their advice, other- 
wise they might incur imminent danger 
of their lives. 

The Japides are tall, robust and well- 
proportioned ; they have dark com- 
plexions and l)lack hair. The pastoral 
life which they lead inures them to the 
inclemency of the weather. They are 
poor; and ten successive years rarely 
pass but some dreadful famine sweeps 
away numbers of these unfortunate 
creatures. They cultivate with infinite 
labour a few fields on the declivity of 
the rocks ; aud they frequently have 
the mortification to see both their seed 
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and the slight bed of earth from which 
it derives a scanty nourishment, swept 
away by the tremendous blasts. Here 
and there are a few vineyards, the pro- 
duce of which is by no means agreeable 
to the taste, differing but li'.tle from 
vinegar. 

Some of the people have horses, 
which they employ in carrying salt; 
they also rear as many goats and sheep 
as they can, and sell them in the mari- 
time towns. The flesh of these animals 
is in great request, because they feed 
upon aromatic herbs, which give it a de- 
licious flavoiir. Others follow the occu- 
pation of carriers, the great commercial 
road to Trieste, Fiume, and Reka, pass- 
ing through this district. For this pur- 
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pose they employ two oxen, harnessed 
to a small cart, in the construction of 
which not the smallest particle of iron 
is used. These teams are perhaps un- 
matched for wretchedness of appearance 
by any in Europe. 

As running water is very rare in these 
mountains, they have few water-mills, 
or none at all. Wind-mills are abso- 
lutely unknown. Like the Hebrews, in 
the time of Abraham, they use the pestle 
and mortar to reduce corn to flour -, and 
the women, after the example of Sarah, 
bake their bread under the ashes. 

Their wine-presses are of the rudest 
construction, and the wine made with 
them is carried from place to place in 
leather bottles. As there are no artisan* 
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by profession among* the Japides, they 
make whatever they want themselve?;. 
Thus the men hew stone, cut timber, 
and tan the skins of animals, while the 
women spin flax, hemp, and wool, and 
make all the wearing apparel. They 
import scarcely any article of consump- 
tion except tobacco, the use of which is 
daily becoming" more general among 
them. 

The customs attending marriages 
among this tribe are as follows : When a 
young man has made choice of a wife, he 
sends one of his friends, or calls himself 
upon the parents, to enquire what they 
will give with her. In a few days the 
bridegroom, accompanied by his faithful 
$tarashina, goes to fetch the bride from 
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the house of her parents, and to take 
her to his own. On this occasion the 
family usually amuse themselves with 
presenting to him, instead of his mis- 
tress, two or three of the ugliest females 
they can find ; the bridegroom pushes 
them from him one after another, but 
no sooner docs the bride make her ajw- 
pearance than he catches her in his 
arms, and never looses her again from 
his grasp. On reaching her new habita- 
tion^ she distributes among the children 
cakes made in such a manner that he 
must be more than half-starved who 
can eat them. The mother then places a 
young infant on her lap. 

On the day fixed for the wedding, the 
company breakfast at the house of the 
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bride, and dine at the bridegroom *s. 
The festivities last several successive 
days, according to the circumstances of 
the parties. It is not beauty that makes 
matches in this country, as in many 
others, but the most sordid interest; in- 
deed it is a proverbial saying, that 
" love cannot hold out long against a 
craving stomach." 

When the new-married couple return 
from church, they make a collection, 
and each of the company gives theni 
something towards defraying the ex- 
pense of the dinner. When they reach 
the house of the bridegroom, his mother 
stands at the stable door with a pitcher 
of wine, and drinks three times to the 
health of the young couple. This cere- 
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monyis performed at the door of the 
stable, from a superstitious motive, as 
they hope thereby to preserve their 
cattle from epidemic diseases. 

The Japides have in general a wild 
look J they bestow very little pains upon 
their persons, aiid their haii* is always in 
disorder. They wear a large cap of 
black felt, with a narrow brim, and 
go with the neck and breast unco- 
vered. Their dress consists of a shirt 
of coarse cloth, with close sleeves and 
no collar, over which they have a long 
jacket without sleeves. Over this they 
put on in winter a close great coat made 
of the undyed wool of black sheep ; this 
garment they call soukna. Their trow- 
ser^ arc of woollen cloth of a dirty white 
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colour, and they wear shoes tied with 
strings- In rainy weather they use rusli 
cloaks, which differ but little from those 
of rice-straw employed by the Chinese 
for the same purpose. It is often the 
case that the whole of this equipment is 
not worth a crown, and there are dis- 
tricts where the inhabitants may clothe 
themselves from head to foot for a 
couple of shillings. 

These peasants never go abroad un- 
armed J they commonly carry a hatchet, 
and even a gun, though the use of fire- 
arms is prohibited. 

Though living in such abject misery, 
these people nevertheless attain an ad- 
vanced age ; a certain proof that the ex- 
cesses of intemperance are more perni- 
cious than absolute indigence. 
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Among the Japides are to be seen very 
handsome women ; they are well shaped, 
and m early youth their complexion dis- 
plays a charming mixture of the tints 
of the lily and the rose. The dress both 
of the married and single is nearly alike. 
The latter, however, generally have the 
head uncovered, and the hair parted into 
several tresses; whereas the married 
females turn up their hair, and cover it 
with a handkerchief, folded into a* tur- 
ban. The neck is bare, and round it 
they wear a necklace of beads in imita- 
tion of coral. 
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THE DOLENZI. 

This tribe, which is chiefly engaged 
in the cultivation of vineyards, nearly 
resenfibles in its manners the uihabitants 
of Carniola. Their marriages, how- 
ever, are attended with some peculiar 
ceremonies, the most remarkable of 
which is called by Valvasor the play of 
the ow. 

During the weddmg dinner, a minstrel 
covered with rags, suddenly enters the 
room J he offers to sell an ox to the 
company, who drive him away with 
blows, saying, that he has stolen the 
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beast. He persists, however, in his pro- 
posal to sell the animal, and the guests 
make a collection to enable him to re- 
gale himself with his companions. — 
After this wretched farce comes the 
cook, with a ladle fastened by a string 
to her girdle, and each puts some money 
into the ladle as a reward for her trouble. 
Their dances are very different from 
those of Upper Carniola. They form 
rings, and indulge in all sorts of freaks. 
The reaping of the millet and hemp 
crops furnish occasion for rural festivals, 
at which the utmost hilarity prevails. — 
The young men, provided with cornets, 
nine feet long, rend the air with some 
noisy tune. They play two together, 
and keep time tolerably well. The 
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labourers, male and female, sing in 
chorus till tliey have finished their day's 
.work, and then they fall to dancing. 
They afterwards take some rest, lying 
down together promiscuously ; and on 
these occasions the precepts of religion 
and morality are not always respected. 
It is not uncommon for a young man 
and woman to live together on the most 
intimate footing two or three years pre- 
viously to marriage. 

In some villages it is customary to 
have several god-fathers and god-mo- 
thers for infants ; hence almost all of 
them have a long list of cliristian names, 
and rival, in this particular, the Spa- 
niards themselves. The parents hope 
that if they should die, one of these 
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sponsors may take the child under his 
protection, and adopt it as his own. 

It is often the case that the church 
where the new-born infant is to be 
christened is several leagues distant 
from the place of its birth. It is put 
into a little basket, which is carried on 
the head, in the same manner as the 
Slavonian women are accustomed to 
carry burdens. The midwives are very 
generally addicted to drinking, and 
receive no other remuneration than a 
few glasses of wine for the exercise of 
their profession. In such hands the poor 
infants run great risks. In winter, if 
there happens to be a sharp frost or 
snow, they sometimes fall with the un- 
fortunate child, which thus perishes the 
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very first day of its existence. They 
have been known to return without 
being able to find the basket or the 
infant, or perhaps to pick up the for- 
mer without perceiving that it was 
empty, and that the poor little creature 
was buried in the snow. 

It is not sufficient to take these mise- 
rable children a journey of five or six 
leagues in the intense cold, but on their 
arrival at the church, water mixed with 
flakes of ice is poured on their tender 
heads. This destructive practice in- 
duces, in numberless instances, convul- 
sions and epilepsy. 

In the funeral ceremonies there is no- 
thing remarkable, except that it is ne- 
cessary to give a treat to the men who 
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are to carry the coffin. The duty of 
these bearers is extremely laborious 
among the mountains, where there are 
very few passable roads, and wliere they 
have to travel many miles to the church 
and burial ground. As it is impossible 
to go two abreast in these narrow and 
steep paths, the two bearers have a long 
pole which rests upon their shoulders, 
and to which the coffin is slung by cords 
between them. On the eighth day after 
the funeral the bearers partake of ano- 
ther repast at the house of one of the 
relatives. 

The Dolenzi wear their hair cropped, 
cover the head with a small, round, 
black cap, and leave the neck bare. 
They had formerly a long bushy beard ; 
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at present they retain only mustachios. 
Almost all of them are of a spare habit 
of body, on account of the scanty diet 
to which necessity confines them. 
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THE WIPACHES, OR VIPAUZES. 

This singular tribe, which inhabits a 
country favourable to the cultivation of 
the vine, not far from the Friulc, de- 
rives its name from the river Wipache, 
or the cold river^ which runs through 
their valley. This little district is 
bounded on the south by the territory 
of Trieste and Istria, on the north and 
east by Upper Carniola, and on the 
west by the Venetian territory. 

The men dress in coarse cloth of a 
dark brown colour : their garments are 
of the same form as those of the people 
of Upper Carniola, but shorter. 
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The unmarried females usually have 
the head uncovered and the hair braided 
in tresses, while the married women 
cover theirs with a petsha, or small cap 
of white linen, folded in a square form 
on the head, like that worn in the Friule 
and in some parts of Italy. A small 
bunch of flowers placed on the left side 
serves to adorn this species of head- 
dress. 

The Wipaches are so temperate, that 
scarcely any of them ever grow fat. If 
they possess strength, they are indebted 
for it to the use of wine. This liquor is 
very plentiful among them, but un- 
luckily it is not of the best quality: 
when it turns sour it affects the head, 
and is very prejudicial to health. Those 
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who liave been imprudent enough to 
drink this spoiled wine, which is called 
herfa, are liable to a slow fever, whicli, 
in less than a month, consigns them to 
the grave. In the first stage of the 
disease, it may be cured by means of 
emetics of antimony and sulphur ; but 
the symptoms soon become so alarming 
as to leave no hope whatever of re- 
covery. 

Agriculture is far from flourishing in 
a district overtopped on all sides by 
lofty mountains almost always covered 
with snow ; yet there are small valleys 
in which a little Turkey corn is grown. 
There are occasionally years of drought, 
when water is so scarce, that all the 
crops and plantations are burned up by 
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the sun. In these periods of calamity 
recourse is had to processions for the 
purpose of obtaining a refreshing rain. 
Nothing can be more singular, and at 
the same time more lamentable, than 
the scenes exhibited in these proces- 
sions. The young females let their hair 
hang loose, and wear crowns of thorns 
by way of penance. They walk a con- 
siderable distance barefoot, over the 
scorching ground. To enable the reader 
to form some idea of the pain to which 
they submit, it ought to be observed, 
that in the month of July, travellers feel, 
through the thick soles of their boots, 
a heat so intense that they could not 
long endure it Accordingly the prayers 
and hymns are incessantly interrupted 
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by cries of pain. Meanwhile, these poor 
people fervently implore Heaven to put 
an end to the drought, which is such a 
dreadful affliction to the country ; and 
hope already soothes them in their dis- 
tress. Tliese peasants would certainly 
act more wisely were they to follow the 
advice given to the carter in the fable ; 
for it would not be more toilsome to 
fetch the water which collects in the 
cavities of the rocks at some distance, 
and to employ it in watering their gar- 
dens which are universally of but mode- 
rate extent. Such at least is the opmion 
of Dr. Hacquet, who resided for a con- 
siderable time in these parts, and who 
regarded the undertaking as by no means 
Impracticable. 

i3 
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Jealousy is more violent and more 
common among these people, than in 
the neighbouring districts; probably 
owing to an intermixture of Italian 
blood, and to their having in a great 
measure adopted the manners of Italy. 

When a young man has married a 
girl of another village, he is fearful that 
she may have previously had a lover 
virith whom she may keep up a corre- 
spondence 'j and he makes every possible 
enquiry to satisfy himself on the subject. 
Woe betide the secret admirer, if his 
passion be discovered ! The husband, 
assisted by his friends, falls upon his 
rival unawares, beats him cruelly, and 
sometimes kills him outright. He may 
think himself fortunate if he is only 
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thrown into a river and left to escape as 
he can. This particular kind of revenge 
is called, in the country, the second chris- 
tening. 
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THE GOTHSCHEERIANS, OR HOTSHE- 
VARIANS. 

This tribe is supposed to be of French 
origin, though etymology would lead us 
to infer that the Goths were its ancestors. 
In the dialect of these people there are 
but few words which seem to belong to the 
French language, but a great number that 
appear to be Gothic or Danish. Their 
ancient dialect is now almost lost. 
'UTien they would ask one of their 
countrymen if he has been to the 
mountains, they say, Bist na hr'ihle 
geweset ? The first and last words are 
nearly pure German: na, thou, and 
hrible, mountain, are Slavonian. The 
latter term bears a striking resemblance 
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to the Arabic word dgibel, which has 
the same signification. 

The Gothscheerians have, however, re- 
tained their own peculiar manners, and 
so tenacious are they of preserving 
themselves from intermixture virith anf 
other nation, that they will not suffer 
Jews to live among them. ^Vhen the 
emperor Joseph 11. , actuated by prin- 
ciples of universal toleration, permitted 
the Israelites to settle in the internal 
provinces of Austria, the States strongly 
insisted on the right which their ances- 
tors had purchased of excluding Jews 
from theh: country j and the reformer 
was obliged to give up the pomt. 

These peasants have no inclmation for 
a military life ; the only profession they 
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follow is that of pedlars. While they 
are carrying on, at a distance from their 
homes, a trade which yields very scanty 
profits, their still more wretched family 
is eng'aged in the cultivation of a little 
piece of/ground. The soil is so barren 
as to yield but twofold to the miserable 
husbandman. 

They have no other manufactures than 
those of wooden ware. They make 
sieves of different kinds, bowls, and 
other household utensils, which are ex- 
ported even by sea. 

The pedlars travel with their little 
stock of goods as far as Moldavia and 
Wallachia. These gooih, which they 
carry on hor&eback, usually consist of 
preserved fruit, lemons, oranges, olives. 
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almonds, dates, olive oil, liqueurs, par- 
ticularly marasquin of Zara, and I'OSOgUo 
of Trieste, ond hardware, manufactured 
in Carniola. Their peregrinations fre- 
quently last a year, but they are such 
bad economists, that they almost always 
return pennyless to their families. They 
are nevertheless far from scrupulous 
in their dealings, asking an exorbitant 
price for the commodities whiich they 
offer for sale, afterwards abating to one 
half or even a quarter of the sum, and 
contriving in nearly every instance to 
make a profit of cent, percent. The 
women themselves pursue this itinerant 
profession, and many a one may be seen 
trudging from place to place with a pack 
at her back, and a stick in her hand. 
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Another article of commerce which I 
had almost forgotten to mention, con- 
sists of muscardine skins. The mus- 
cardine (myoxus muscardinus) is a little 
animal very much resembling a squirrel, 
and so abundant in this country that 
thousands of them are caught every 
autumn. The woods are almost wholly 
composed of beech, of the seeds of which, 
called mast, the muscardine is extremely 
fond. In autumn, when these animals 
change their coat, they lose much of 
their usual agility, and are of course 
more easily caught. 

There are several ways of taking 
them. The first is, to thrust a long 
stick into the trunks of the hollow trees 
in Avhich these little quadrupeds seek an 
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asylum in the day time. The affrighted 
muscardine utters a plaintive cry which 
betrays its presence ; the stick is then 
stirred about to drive it from its hole, 
and it is caught alive. It is dangerous 
to use the hand for this purpose, since 
the bite of this animal is very painful, 
and its teeth are so sharp that they can 
pierce quite through the fingers. 

A bow, formed of a flexible branch of 
birch, bent with a cord upon a stick, is 
also employed with success 3 it is baited 
with some kind of fruit, either raw or 
slightly roasted. As soon as the animal 
begins to gnaw the bait, the cord snaps, 
and the bow falls upon his neck and 
holds him fast. One person will set 
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perhaps twenty of these traps in a night, 
but he must keep on the watch near 
them, for if the animal were not dis- 
engaged the moment it is caught, it 
would be quickly devoured by the owls 
and polecats. 

Another method is very ingenious, 
and may be applied to the catching of 
various other animals. In autumn, the 
muscardines retire to holes where they 
pass the winter. When the peasants 
have discovered one of these retreats, 
they dig close to it a pit of sufficient 
depth to admit a trap to be placed in it, 
and then cover all up with earth, leaving 
only an aperture about four inches wide 
for the ajiimal to pass through. The 
trap is of a conical form, and is provided 
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with sharp wires like a mouse-trap, so 
that the muscardine, when he has once 
entered, cannot get out again. 

These animals are exceedingly timo- 
rous, and run away at the slightest 
noise. The owls are accustomed to rap 
with their bills against the trees, that 
they may rouse them, and thus stand a 
chance of catching them in their flight ; 
which has given rise to a popular notion 
that the muscardines are constantly 
haunted by hobgoblins. Valvasor adopts 
this opinion ; and to make the matter 
more palpable, he gives a representation 
of a hideous demon tormenting one of 
these poor creatures. He adds that 
there is almost always to be found a 
slit in the ears of the old muscardines, 
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whereas the young ones are exempt 
from these incontestable evidences of 
their conflict with the evil spirits. 

These animals are sought after, not 
only on account of their skins, which 
supply a fur in high request for the 
winter garments of women, but also for 
their flesh. Many of the people of the 
country indeed catch them in winter for 
the purpose of food. 

The Gothscheerians have this peculiar 
custom at weddings. The brid^oom 
goes at the head of a numeroUB caval- 
cade to fetch his biide^wbo presents the 
party with a plti^nef tiM^ wim. When 
they have emp$b4 llbepildlfir^ they break 
it, and immi^iftic^ pfoeeed either to 
the bridegrooic^a home or to the church. 

The descendMUs of the andent Goth- 
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scheerians are at present far from nume- 
rous, and are to be met with only in 
a single county. 

The inhabitants of the Julian Alps in 
general are not fond of dissipation^ the 
consequence is, that they are strangers 
to almost all other diseases than those 
to which people who neglect to provide 
themselves with suitable clothing are 
liable, from sudden changes of tempera- 
ture in spring and autumn. Their 
practice of heating their houses to ex- 
cess, and going abroad without precau- 
tion, is still more injurious, causing 
obstructed perspiration, colds and in- 
flammations of the lungs. These disor- 
ders often become endemic and make 
reat havoc among them. 
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Their calendar, which they call pra- 
teka, is divided into twelve months, 
named by the peasants according to 
their peculiar properties. Thus their 
first month, which begins with the 
spring equinox, or the 21st of our 
March, is called sushes, that is the 
month of drought. They call April 
malutraven, moon of the little verdure ; 
May, velikUraven, moon of the great 
verdure; June, roshni-zvet, flower of 
wheat ; July, maliserpan, moon of the 
little sickle ; August, veliki-serpan, moon 
of the great sickle ; September, kimouz, 
the hobbling month, because the days 
begin to decrease ; October, hosapersky 
the moon of the copulation of goats ; 
November, Ihtovgm'iy the moon of the 
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fall of leaves ; December, gruden, the 
devouring moon ; January, prosenz, 
the millet moon 5 February, svizham, 
the moon of light. 

These villagers, not knowing how to 
write, employ hieroglyphics nearly simi- 
lar to those figured in Matthew Laens- 
berg's almanac. The days of the month 
are divided in their calendar into three 
decades, or periods of ten days. Each 
of the ordinary days is represented by 
a black pyramid ; holidays are marked 
by a white or coloured pyramid, and 
Sundays by a cross upon a semi-circle ; 
above are figured the changes of time 
and the phases of the moon. The most 
remarkable saints are also noted ; some 
are represented with a human faee. 
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Others merely by their attributes ; thus 
instead of Erasmus there is a spit with 
a piece of human flesh attached to it, 
and instead of St. John Baptist a lamb. 
Whitsuntide is expressed by a dove, St 
Urban by a bunch of grapes, St. Mark 
by a lion, St, Gertrude by two lizards, 
St. Nicholas by three keys, St. Cathe- 
rine by a wheel, and St. Gall by a dog 
fastened to a cord. When there is the 
figure of a dog, or that of the sun and 
moon underneath the image of a saint, 
it denotes either the dog-days or an 
eclipse. The carnival is indicated by a 
fool with a cap and bells. Under the 
particular mark of the day, the number 
is given in Arabic cyphers, and below 
that are the siafns of the zodiac. 
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THE LIBURNIANS^ OR LIBURNZI. 

The Liburniaaa, wto ai« half Illy- 
rians, still m(»^ closeif resemble the 
Wendes, a«l|«ve mm^^Am same lai^ 
guage as the latter. Th«ia*tioii, which 
was andenUy Q0mpO9i^ of Mid seamen 
md intrepid saMiem^ aa4 rendered 
many iiQpc»ta«l,aervieea tci thft^^fiomans, 
has scarcely relMned m plaen. ift modem 
hist(Mry. 

1^ pc«3ei^ l^UTiiaitt izkhala^ a nar- 
row str^i of coast seTi^^ miie&in length. 
Their t«iiitory bexders to the wo^ <m 
the ses^ to the sonth on Istria, to the 
norUi<»t Camiok^ wd to the east on 
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Dalinatia and Croatia. The highest 
mountain in this little tract is the Utzka, 
or Monte Majore^ whence issue several 
limpid streams. The woods are full of 
chesnut and horse-chesnut-trees ; and 
in the gardens are grown lemon, pome- 
granate, almond, fig, and other fruit- 
trees. 

These people are extremely tempe- 
rate : maize frequently serves them as 
a substitute for bread, and they scarcely 
ever taste animal food, subsisting chiefly 
on fruit and wine- They distil a spiri- 
tuous liquor with the Spanish juniper- 
berry, (juniperus oxyledrus, L.) 

The houses of the peasants are small, 
but built of stone and extremely neat. 
There are no stoves in them. The roofs 
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arc covered with very thin flat stones. 
Their chief occupation is fishing; but 
they also cultivate vines and olives, Und 
export the surplus of their produce to 
the amount of four thousand ducats per 
annum. 

The most lucrative branch of their 
fishery is that of the tunny. These fish 
sometimes weigh four or five hundred 
pounds, but they will not keep well in 
hot weather. 

A shigular ceremony is practised at 
their weddings. Before dinner is over, 
all the guests rise and the bride does 
the same. She has then to throw over 
the roof of the bridegroom's house a 
cake called kolarh, made of coai'se dough. 
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The higher she throws it, the happier, 
according to their notion^ the union will 
prove. If the cake falls on the other 
side without breaking, it is a proof that 
the bride is really a virgin and will make 
a good housewife. It is no wonder that 
this should often happen in a country 
where the houses are so low and the cakes 
as hard as stone. The two brides'-men 
are expected to present the bride with 
new shoes and stockings ; she does not 
put them on till after the dance, and 
gives two or three old handkerchiefs in 
return. 

Persons who attend funerals, weep 
bitterly, according to the ancient cus, 
torn ; but after the interment they drown 
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their gn&i in floods of wine. If the de- 
iueased leaves a widow, the relatives 
supply her daily with the choicest dishes, 
as if they were afraid she should starve 
herself to death ; they also take the ut- 
most pains to keep her in good humour. 
The same courtesy is observed towards 
a husband who has lost his wife. 

The dress of the Liburnians varies ; 
but it differs little upon the whole from 
that of the French or the Italians on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. The men, 
most of whom follow a seafaring life, 
wear a jacket and trowsers of a dark 
colour, and a handkerchief rolled round 
the head. 

The women are often to be seen car- 
ryinof on their heads a cradle with a 

h 
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child lying asleep in it. This cradle, 
set upon the ground on supporters of 
the ordinary construction, rocks with 
the slightest impulsion. 
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THE MORLACHIANS. 

This Illyrian tribe not only occupies a 
narrow tract on the north coast of the 
Adriatic gulf, but is also spread over the 
whole of Dalmatia. 

In the year 640, during the reign of 
the emperor Heraclius, the Morlachians 
sent ambassadors to that monarch, so- 
liciting permission to belong to the 
eastern empire. 

M. Cassas asserts that the Morlachians 
came originally from Bulgaria, but this 
supposition is unfounded. The Abbe 
Fortis gives a very good account of these 
people 5 but he alludes to those only 
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whose country forms part of what was 
formerly Venetian Dalmatia, and takes 
no notice of those who belong to Croa- 
tia -y yet the description of the manners, 
customs and dresses, proves that he is 
treating of the same nation. 

The name Morlachian is composed of 
the Slavonian words mare or mur, sig- 
nifying the sea, and vluch, which means 
Italian ; as much as to say, the mari^ 
time Italians. Fortis, however, asserts 
that the word vlach, or ulak, signifies not 
an Italian, but a powerful man — a per- 
son of consequence. According to him 
the Morlachians exliibit no traces of 
Latin or Italian origin, thoiiiih he i.« 
obliged to admit that their language 
contain;^ many words whioii seem to be 
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of Latin derivation: such as salbun, 

sand, from sabuhim ; plavo, yellow, from 
fiavus ; slap, a waterfall, from lapsus ; 

vino, wine, from vinum ; lip, blind, from 

lippus. 
The Morlachians are tall, stout and 

well-looking. Owing to their way of 
life, their complexion is very bromi ; 
but some of them, especially the wo- 
men, have blue eyes and light hair — a 
certain evidence of their northern origin. 
In their manners, these people nearly 
resemble other civilized nations, with 
the exception, however, of the moun- 
taineers, who live by robbery, and are 
exceedingly ferocious. 

** Their depredations," says M. For- 
tis, " are usually committed upon the 

h 3 
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Turks ; but in case of niecessity, they 
do not spare the Christians. Among^ 
many ])old and ingenious rogueries re- 
lated to me concerning- one of these 
mountaineers, the following seems 
strongly characteristic. A poor man 
being at the fair of a neighbouring town 
bought a boiler, which he set down on 
the ground, and seating himself beside 
it, entered into serious conversation with 
an acquaintance. The thief approached, 
and watched his opportunity to slip the 
boiler over his head. The o\vner, having 
finished his conversation, and missing his 
boiler, asked the rogue if he had seen 
any person take away a similar uten- 
sil belonging to himself. No, replied 
the fellow, I have not observed any 
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thing of Ihc kind, ])ut if yon litul put 
your boiler upon your head, like me> it 
couhl not have been stolen."— JVL For- 
tis adds, that notwithstanding these and 
other such like knaveries, a stranger 
may travel in perfect safety in their 
country ; it is easy for him to obtain an 
escort, and lie is every where received 
with hospitality. 

Robbery and murder are almost un- 
known among the inhabitants of the 
(oubt. The mountaineers^ as has been 
already remarked, are savage and fero- 
cious : to these belong the banditti, called 
Haiducks, who are a terror to travellers. 
*' They need not, however,'' continues 
M- Fortis, •' I)e under too much alarm 
on account of this danger. The best 
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method of travelling in safety through 
these desert countries is to take with 
you some of these honest people, who 
are incapable of treachery.^' 

" The Haiducks," proceeds the same 
writer, " lead much the same kind of life 
as wolves j prowling among inaccessible 
precipices, and climbing from rock to 
rock, that they may discover their prey 
at a distance 5 pining in the hollows of 
desert mountains and in the most gloomy 
caverns ; agitated by constant apprehen- 
sions and suspicions 5 exposed to all the 
inclemency of the seasons; frequently 
destitute of food, or obliged to risk their 
lives for their preservation — what can 
we expect but deeds of violence and 
atracity of men reduced to the state of 
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savages, and exasperated by a continual 
sense of their misery ? It is the more 
surprising, that they never attempt any 
thing to the prejudice of those whom 
they consider as the authors of their 
calamities. They spare inhabited places 
and are the faithful companions of tra- 
vellers." 

I shall here observe, by the way, that 
for this reason travellers have applied to 
them, though very improperly, the name 
of Haiducks. This appellation is given 
in Hungary to the guides who conduct 
travellers over the mountains. The 
Hungarian Haiducks arc generally re-^ 
puted to lead a pastoral life, >vhich is 
not the case with those of Illyria. 

** ('attic, both large and small,'' 
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proceeds M. Fortis, "are the object of 
their depredations : they drag them oif 
into their caverns, subsisting upon the 
flesh, and making shoes with their 
skins. Hunger sometimes drives these 
Haiducks from their haunts, and compels 
them to seek the huts of the herdsmen, 
where, if they are refused provisions, 
they take them by force. The courage 
of these men is in proportion to their 
necessities, and the hardships of their 
way of life. Four Haiducks are not 
afraid to attack, and seldom fail to beat 
and plunder a caravan of fifteen or 
twenty Turks.'' 

These banditti are sought out by a 
species of local militia, called Pandours. 
When the Pandours have taken a 
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Haiduck, they have no occasion to bind 
him; it is sufficient to cut the string 
that fastens his wide breeches, which, 
falling about his heels effectually prevent 
his escape. 

Besides the imperious necessity, which 
excites them to pillage, they are im- 
pelled to it by a principle of religion, 
which enjoins them to make incessant 
war upon the Turks ; and their priests 
themselves encourage the commission of 
these outrages. 

The name of Pandours has long been 
given to the soldiery of Croatia, without 
any precise signification being attached 
to the term. For the rest, the Pandours 
are not less ferocious in their manners 
than the banditti whom they are em- 
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ployed to suppress. They furnish the 
house of Austria 'with light troops, 
notorious for their love of plunder. 

The Morluchians arc implacable in 
their revenge. They say proverbially — 
He who does not revenge himself, does 
not purify himself. Like the Tciierkesses 
of the Caucasus, they carefully preserve 
the bloody garments of a murdered man, 
till his descendants have taken satisfac- 
tion for the outrage, or till one of the 
members of the murderer's family comes 
to beg pardon with a cord about his 
neck; but this last circumstance is of 
very rare occurrence. 

They are not addicted to drunkenness 
or any other kind of debauchery. Though 
young females are allowed a free inter- 
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course with the other sex, yet purit}^ of 
ill orals is held in high estimation.. 
When they come out of church, it is 
quite a common thing for the men to 
kiss all the females, married or single, 
whom they meet by the way ; but they 
very rarely proceed farther than these 
innocent liberties, ff a girl were to lose 
her character she would forfeit hei* 
right to wear the distinction of a virgin, 
that is a red cap, to which is frequently 
attaclied a long veil. It is commonly 
the priest who strips her of this mark 
of honour; one of her relatives cuts 
otf her hair, and the unfortunate creature 
is soon obliged to quit the country. 

The Morlaehians are constant in 
friendsliip. When two persons of the 

M 
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same sex have contracted a close inti- 
macy, and given to each other the names 
of pobraiimi or posestrina, that is, half- 
brother or half-sister, they never after- 
wards break the ties by which they are 
united. 

Though practising the kindest hospi- 
tality towards all other strangers, they 
entertain some distrust of Italians, 
whom they suspect of bad faith, as 
Fortis very candidly observes. When 
they would intimate that the word of 
any individual is not to be relied on, 
they use this proverb : Passio-viro, 
Lanzmanzka-viro, dog's faith, Italian's 
faith. 

I know not whether they have much 
reason to be mistrustful either of the 
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Italians, or of any other nation ; but so 
much is certain, that they ought to be 
on their guard against a host of impos- 
tors, who, take advantage of their 
propensity to superstition, to rob them 
of the fruit of their economy. The 
priests sell to them all kinds of charms 
to protect them from witchcraft; and 
this traffic is so lucrative to the clergy, 
that they take good care not to expose 
the absurdity of such apprehensions. 
Thus the supposed wizards, and those 
who pretend to dissolve their spells by 
their exorcisms, agree perfectly well 
in sharing the produce of this tax on 
credulity. Tlieir physicians arc equally 
well di:^posed to lay them under con- 
tribution. 
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The habitations of the IVIorlachians 
resemble those of the Liburnians, but 
are not quite so neat. They are as 
black as soot within, because these peo' 
pie have no other lights than torches of 
fir, or other resinous wood, which give 
out a thick smoke. On the sea-coast, 
the cottages are built of stone ; but on 
the mountains, you see nothing but 
\yretched wooden huts, divided into tw^ 
parts, one for the family and the other 
for cattle. 

Wherever the vine is cultivated, cel- 
lars are hewn out of the solid rock, and 
afterwards divided into two or three 
chambers, with a sta])le. The churches 
are not kept in better condition than 
the houses ; they are miserable and 
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filthy in the extreme. Such of the 
priests as deal in exorcisms are most 
respected and derive from both profes- 
sions a considerable income. 

Manufactures have made but little pro- 
gress among this nation. In the moun- 
tains the people lead a purely pastoral 
life, and pay scarcely any attention to 
agriculture, as the severity of the climate 
scarcely allows them to hope to raise 
any other crops than rye and oats. Goats 
and sheep are almost the only animals 
they breed, because the calcareous 
mountains produce dry and aromatic 
plants, which give a finer flavour to 
their flesh and render it more nutritious. 
Wherever there is wood, it is cut into 
planks, ribs, and other pieces, fit for 
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shii)-buildingj and sent to the little towns 
on the coast. In the lowlands, near the 
sea, they grow maize and other species 
of grain ; but the culture of the vine, 
and next to that the peach, constitutes 
the principal occupation of the in- 
habitants. 

Their method of catching the tunny 
is rather curious. In order to drive a 
number of these fish to one spot, they 
place ladders, twelve yards or more in 
length, at a little distance from the 
shore, in such a manner as to rise ob- 
liquely above the surface of the water. 
A man stationed on each of these lad- 
ders, with a bag full of large stones^ 
watches for the passage of the tunnies. 
When he perceives one, he throws a 
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stone at it, in such a direction as to 
drive the affrighted fish to\vards the 
nets. The situation of these fishermen 
Ls very critical, as may be seen by a 
reference to the annexed engraving. 
Should the ladder happen to break, they 
must tumble into the water ; and though 
they are expert swimmers, yet this part 
of the coast is beset with rugged rocks, 
from Mliich they are liable to sustain 
severe injury. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Mor- 
iachians are nearly similar to those of 
the neighbouring tribes. When there 
are several daughters in a family, the 
eldest alw-ays marries first, unless 
doomed by some bodily infirmity to a 
.-ingle life. 
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The account given by Fortis does 
not exactly agree with this statement. 
" Among these people," says he, " it is 
very common for a young man to de- 
mand in marriage a female of a very re- 
mote place. These matches are negotiated 
between the old folks of the families con- 
cerned, before the parties themselves 
have ever seen each other. It is not 
any scarcity of marriageable females in 
the village where the suitor resides, or 
its environs, that is the motive of these 
distant applications, but a wish to ally 
himself to a family renowned for havhig 
produced courageous men. His father, 
or some aged relative, solicits the hand 
of the daughter, or rather of a daughter 
of such a family y the choice behig in 
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^reiicral not inacl() beforeliaiul. All tlu? 
<laughters of the liouse are sliown to 
liim, and he selects which he pleases, 
i hough most frequently he pays due re- 
gard to the right of primogeniture.^* 

In general tliey ai'e not very nice in 
respect to the choice of a husband for 
their children. It is not uncommon for 
a Morlachian, after the example of the 
ancient patriarchs, to give his daughter 
in marriage to one of his servants or 
to the meanest labourer ; *' so little ac- 
count," observes M. Fortis, '* is taken 
of women in tlijs country.'* 

Tlie svaf}^ or friends who accompany 
the bridegroom, usually appear on horse- 
back and well e'i'n])pcd j their caps are 
H loiiicd v/illi elegant plumes of pea- 
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cocks' feathers. They are fully armed, 
and assume an air of being vigilantly on 
their guard, not so much from necessity 
as in compliance with an ancient custom. 
Formerly the same squabbles as, accord- 
ing to the heathen mythology, disturbed 
the wedding of Pirithous, and produced 
the combat of the Centaurs and Lapithae, 
were not uncommon among these people. 
If there were several suitors for the hand 
of a female, they fought for the prize, 
and bloody scenes frequently ensued. 
On this subject there is an ancient Illy- 
rian poem relative to the nuptials of the 
Waywode Janco de Sebigne. He de- 
manded hi marriage Jagna of Temeswar, 
whose brothers, after making him in- 
toxicated, proposed a feat of dexterity. 
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with this coii(Utioii, that he should have 
their sister if he won, but forfeit his life 
if he lost. 

" In the first place," says the poem, 
*' they fixed a spear in the ground, with 
an apple stuck upon the point, and said 
to him with a smile : This apple, Janco, 
shall serve thee for a mark; if thine 
arrow cannot pierce it, thy head shall 
pay the forfeit of thy temerity/' 

Janco was successful in this trial, 
on which they proposed two others. He 
was required to clear nine horses at one 
leap, and to tell which was his mistress 
among nine veiled females. Custom 
permitted the suitor to appoint as his 
substitute any person willing to incur 
the dreadful risk of failure. Zeculo, his 
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nephew, submitted to the ordeal in his 
stead. He actually leaped over the nine 
horses which were brought out for the 
purpose. The third trial was the most 
difficult ; but Zeculo extricated himself 
from the dilemma with great ingenuity. 
Being conducted to the nine young fe- 
males, he spread his cloak upon the 
ground, and threw down upon it ahandful 
of gold rings, saying in a terrific tone : — 
" Come forward, O thou lovely virgin, 
^vho art promised to Janco, and pick up 
the rings : but, if any other dares put 
forth her liand, with one stroke of this 
scymetar I will cut off both her head 
and her arm.'^ This not very gallant 
speech deterred the eight companions of 
Janco's mistress, who herself advanced 
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witlunit ]iesitati()i\ to pick up the rings, 
and thus Zccuhi discovered her ])y this 
ino'cnious contrivance. Rude basso re- 
lievos, representing" circumstances of 
this kind, are still extant. 

After the marriage ceremony, a prac- 
tice common among the Romans is 
observed here. Tlie In-ide is presented 
with a basket or a siev(^ full of walnuts 
or almonds ; she gives some to thasvafi, 
and then throws the rest to the by- 
standers, to indicate that abundance will 
prevail in her house. 

On the first day the bride dines at a 
separate table, with the diveri and sta- 
cheSy or young men who wait upon her ; 
'M\i\ the l)ridegroom with the svati and 
atarisvatij his companions. The repast, 

N 
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by an arrang-ement the very reverse of 
ours, begins with fruit and cheese and 
finishes with soup. Women are seldom 
invited ; if, however, there should be 
any present, they dine at tables apart 
from the men. 

Among the dishes furnished in profu- 
sion, says M. Fortis, are kid, lamb, 
poultry, and sometimes game ; but veal 
is seldom brought, nor is it ever seen 
in the houses of those Morlachians, who 
have not adopted foreign manners. This 
aversion to veal is of very ancient origin, 
for St. Jerome notices it in these words : 
At in 7iostrd provincid scelus putant vi- 
tulos devorare. — " But in our province 
they think it a crime to eat calves." 

Weddings last several days : they arc 
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called zdramzze, from which term is 
derived, according to Fortis, the Italian 
word stramzzo, signifying a treat, or 
entertainment. Every morning a small 
tub of water is brought to each of the 
guests for the purpose of washing him- 
self, and it is customary to leave some 
money in it when he has done. This 
money is for the bride. She also raises 
a small sum by taking away the cups, 
knives, or other things belonging to the 
guests, which they are then obliged to 
redeem. Each of the persons present, 
likewise, makes her a voluntary dona- 
tion, and thus her dowry, which usually 
comprises only her wearing apparel and 
a cow, receives some augmentation. 
After dinner the company dance and 

n2 
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sing song's relative to the heathen dei- 
ties, whose memory the Christian reli- 
gion has not yet extinguished. 

The first night, when bed-time ar- 
rives, the kttum takes diargc of the 
bride, conducts her to the stable which 
usually serves for the nuptial chamber, 
turns out the two diveri and the stachca, 
and remains alone with the new-married 
couple. In his presence the bride looses 
her girdle and strips to her shift ; he 
then puts her to bed and retires. In 
some districts, before he goes he takes 
off the virgin crown with his sword. 
One of the svatl, or the kutimj remains 
at the door, and some time afterward?^ 
fires a pistol. The other svati answer 
by a general discharge of thieir arms. 
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The kuum becomes a kind of god- 
father, to whom the bride ever afterwards 
pays great respect j he has a right, nay 
it is considered his duty, to kiss her 
wherever he meets her. Though the 
staches and the two diveri could not do 
otherwise than leave the bride, yet the 
company pretend to impute it to them 
as a crime, and to punish them for it, 
compel them to drink off full bumpers 
of brandy. 

" The next day,'^ says M. Fortis, 
" the young wife lays aside the veil and 
cap, and with her head uncovered par- 
takes of the repast of the svati, and is 
obliged to listen to the gross ribaldry 
and stupid jokes which the intoxicated 
guests, throwing off, on this occasion, all 

n3 
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the restraints of decency, think they 
have a right to address to her.'* 

A custom still more absurd precedes 
the departure of the bride from the 
house of her parents. The latter, on 
delivering their daughter to her hus- 
band, give a grotesque exaggeration of 
her bad qualities. " You did wrong,'' 
say they, " to marry such a good-for- 
nothing hussey ; but if you are abso- 
lutely determined to be plagued with 
her, know that she is obstinate, ill- 
tempered," &c. So far there is no 
harm done, since this remonstrance is 
a mere formality ; but the hus])and's 
answer affords ground for serious appre- 
hension. ** Well," says he to his wife, 
** I shall find means to brinir you to 
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reason, and to begin witli you in time I 
shall let you feel the weight of my arm." 
At these words he pretends to beat her, 
and does not always confine himself to 
threatening gestures. These brutal 
manners are considered as a proof of 
love among all the Illyrian tribes and 
even among the Russians -, their wives 
would rather be beaten than not be 
noticed at all. 

** In general/* says M. Fortis, *'the 
Morlachian women, excepting those of 
the towns, seem not at all displeased to 
receive a beating from their husbands 
and sometimes even from their lovers.** 

In the environs of Dernisa, a female is 
obliged, for the first year after marriage, 
to submit to be kissed by every man 
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who visits her husband. At the expira- 
tiou of the year, the men are dispensed 
from this piece of politeness, and they 
ought to be very glad of it, because 
these women are, according to the unani- 
mous account of travellers, the most 
filthy and disgusting creatures imagi- 
nable. 

*' The women of all these parts,^' 
says M. Cassas, ** are extremely dirty ; 
treated by their husbands like beasts of 
burden, they are doomed to perform 
every kind of labour, and to endure 
every sort of hardship. *' 

A Morlachian of fashion, when he has 
been married a few years, no longer 
condescends to allow his wife the honour 
of sharing his bed. Tlie wretched wo- 
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mail IS ohlii^^cd to lie upon the lloor, aad 
must not pvesiimc to touch the bundle 
of straw on which her tyrant reposes. 

** When the men," .says M. Fortis> 
" name a person of the other sex, be- 
fore respectable persons, they never fail 
to employ the phrase — saving- yiour pre- 
sence — used by our rustics, when speak- 
ing of something particularly divsgust- 
ing> Those who have more gallantry, 
say, when mentioning their partners — 
* It is my \vife ; excuse the word.'* 

These nomen are extremely hardy, 
and possess very strong constitutions. 
When the period of parturitioii arrives, 
they repair to some retired place, for 
exam]>le a stable, anrl tliink themselves 
fortunate if a female neighbour comes 
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to their assistance. Many bring forth 
their children into the world quite alone 
in the open fields, wash them in the first 
stream they come to, carry them home, 
and next day resume their ordinary 
occupations as if nothing had happened. 
This practice of washing new-born in- 
fants in cold water was general among 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy, as we 
learn from these lines of an eminent 
poet : — 

Durum a stirpe genuSy natos ad flumina 

primuniy 
Deferimus scevoque gelu duramus et undis. 

These little creatures, scantily covered 
with rags, begin to crawl about when 
three or four months old. This hardy 
way of bringing them up, contributes 
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not a little to make them robust, and to 
inure them to the most intense cold. A 
mother suckles her children till a second 
pregnancy obliges her to desist; and, 
should this not happen for four or five 
years, still she would never think of 
weaning her nursling. " This custom,** 
observes Fortis, " gives credibility to the 
stories related concerning the dimen- 
sions of their breasts, which are said to 
be so long that they can suckle their 
cliildren with them over their shoulders 
or under their arms." 

Till the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
boys never wear any thing but a shirt, 
even in the coldest weather. It is not till 
a still later period that they take to 
breeches. Their neighbours, the Bos- 
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niaks, follow tho same practice, not 
merely from inclination, but to avoid, as 
long* as possible, tlie karatZy or capita- 
tion tax, imposed on them Uy the Turks. 
This tax is not regulated by their age, 
but by the period at which a boy begins 
to wear breeches ; for it is not till then 
tliat he is considered al)lc to earn liis 
livelihood. 

The ceremonies of baptism are nearly 
the same as among the other lllyrians- 
At the birth of a child, especially if it 
])c the first, all the relatives and friends 
send to the parents various articles of 
provision ; with which they i^ive a grand 
entertauiment called bahm6. The mo- 
ther is not permitted to enter a church 
till forty days after her delivery, and till 
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she has been purified by the benediction 
of the priest. 

The Morlachians treat their children 
with g'rcat harsliness. They accustom 
them early to long excursions, and to 
endure privations and the vicissitudes 
of the weather. 

In war, they make excellent videttes. 
They lie in ambush, hi one position, 
without betraying" themselves by the 
slightest motion. Such of them as live 
by plunder have a singular method of 
deceiving the unfortunate traveller. They 
place their red jacket, and the kind of 
striped shawl which serves them for a 
cloak, in a bush, in such a manner as to 
give them the appearance of a man lurk- 
ing in that situation. The traveller, 
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when he discovers this figure, takes it 
for a Morlachiaiij pursues an opposite 
direction to avoid him, and through this 
very precaution fulls into the clutches 
of the robber, who has previously cal- 
culated the track which fear would in- 
duce him to follow. 
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